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Medum.* 


One of the greatest attractions to Egyptologists attending the International 
Congress of Orientalists in London, last September, was thé collection of 
antiquities from Jel el-Amarna and Medum, which Dr. Petrie, although he 
had not yet opened it to the public, was quite willing to show to personal 
friends. The Tel el-Amarna collection, of which I have previously written 
in BrBL1A, was very rich in beautiful ornaments and curious paintings, and 
above all in the personal relics of Kuenaten, the heretic king; but the re- 
mains from Medum, few and primitive as they were, received almost as much 
attention, because they represent the very first dated mémorials of human 
civilization, with the possible exception of the Sakkarah pyramid. In the 
book just issued Mr. Petrie gives, in a more technical way than is usual to 
him, the results of his splendid work at Medum. It must be said that in 
literary excellence this little plainly bound volume of fifty pages falls below 
its predecessors, and when the price is considered ($6, to which $1 
“duty”? must be added), even the thirty-seven additional pages of 
maps and inscriptions and wall paintings will not give it a large 
sale. For popular use his ‘*Ten Years of Digging in Egypt” has 
just been put upon the market, but Medum was written for Egyptological 
scholars, and all minor criticisms are forgotten when, as one exam- 
ines these rare pages of hieroglyphics, he finds reproduced with scrupulous 
accuracy every archaic sign, and even the careless flourishes of those scribes 
and artists who wrote and painted a generation before the builders of the 
Great Pyramid began their life work. Constantly, as one examines these 
pages, he is reminded of the great advance in the methods of exploration, 
and in the methods of reproducing the ancient characters over those em- 
ployed by Napoleon’s savants, or even by Lepsius and Mariette. For this 
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advance no man living or dead deserves such praise as W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. In Mariette’s day a tomb was opened, its contents examined in a 
general way, and the beautiful and valuable things were carried off; some of 
the best preserved paintings were cut out of the walls, a few others were 
copied, and the tomb was left to the mercy of the Arab and the tourist. In 
our day everything in the tomb is examined; not a broken dish, not a scrap 
of wood, not a bit of iron, not even a peculiarity in the slope of the wall or 
the height of the chamber, or the construction and placing of the bricks and 
stones, can escape observation. And after everything has been taken away 
that can be carried, and the paintings and inscriptions reproduced without 
the omission of a single figure or letter, then the tomb is covered up again, 
so that no modern Philistine shall destroy the works which were milleniums 
old when those other Philistines fought against Joshua. To Mr. Petrie, 
more than to any other explorer, are we indebted for the emphasis of the 
principle that a few broken pieces of pottery, or the exact measurement of 
an ancient wall, or a handful of cheap amulets may be of more value to the 
scientific student of ancient civilizations than scores of colossal figures or 
golden ornaments. 

No costly trinkets were found at Medum, but the most ancient temple ever 
discovered was dug up, and the oldest dated cemetery in the world was ex- 
amined. . The temple was massive and simple in its construction, and in it 
was found no idol, nor statue, nor magical text; the cemetery contained the 
skeletons of a primitive people, probably the predecessors in Egypt of the 
kings who built the pyramids—a people who were laid away in the tomb 
uncoffined and unmummified, but with their limbs doubled like those of a 
babe just coming into a new world! \ 

Perhaps by taking the chapters in their order and summarizing their con- 
tents a better idea may be obtained of the very many important questions up- 
on which these fifty pages can shed some light. 

Introduction—Trip from Illahun, eighteen miles along the edge of the 
desert to Medum. Character of the fe//aheen employed as diggers. Neces- 
sity of a most careful examination of a site before excavations are begun, and 
of continual and minute supervision while the work is being carried on. 
Methods employed in copying the tombs, (12,000 square feet of sculpture). 
Difficulties overcome in finding and clearing the temple. 

Chapter 1. The Pyramid and Temple—The pyramid of Medum (like 
those of Rikkeh and Sakkarah) was built cumulatively, that is to say in suc- 
cessive layers, each of which was beautifully finished. It was the transition 
from the mastaba to the pyramid of Chufu. Exact measurements proved 
that, precisely as in the Great Pyramid, so in this earlier pyramid, the 
height (7x25 cubits) was to its circuit (44x25 cubits) as the radius of 
a circle is to its circumference. The stone used in the construction was 
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poor, but the joints were fine, ‘*‘ much under .or of an inch,” and the ancient 
levelings showed good mathematical skill. 

The ‘* temple” was found built against the pyramid, but quite an inde- 
pendent edifice. To the excavator’s great surprise and joy this oldest temple 
of all proved to be in more perfect condition than any other ever found in 
Egypt. ‘*The whole building is absolutely perfect, roof, stele and altar, 
all but some small chips or flaking due to weathering.” All that he had 
hoped for was to be able to trace some foundations and find some fragments, 
but the building had been covered and hidden completely in the XVIII. 
Dynasty—long before Rameses the Great or Moses was born—and had re- 
mained undisturbed and uninjured ‘‘ throughout the whole length of recorded 
history.” It seems an astonishing thing that a little temple of Seneferu should 
thus remain intact while the magnificent constructions of Seti and Rame- 
ses, built more than 2,000 years afterwards, should be in ruins. It seems 
even more strange and pathetic that while we make pilgrimages to Europe 
and look with awe upon some chapel or cathedral, a part of which may date 
back some 500 years, we could by extending our journey a little, look upon 
an absolutely perfect temple in which over 5,000 years ago could have been 
heard the reverent whispers of worshippers ‘* feeling after God.” 

This temple was a plain rectangular building, with no other ornament, 
either of moulding, beveling or paneling, excepting a slightly curved edge 
along the front of the roof. The workmanship was solid, but without the 
fine finish seen in the IV. Dynasty. Within the temple was found an altar 
of limestone, which yet bore upon it the traces of use. Upon the altar or in 
the temple, as originally constructed, was neither sculpture nor inscription ; 
but there are sentences written on the wall, which prove that the festival of 
Seneferu was held there in the XVIII Dynasty, and a rough scrawl, ‘‘ Thrice 
good is the name of King Seneferu,” which Mr. Petrie assigns to the VI. Dy- 
nasty. 

Chapter 1]. The Mastabas and Burials—At least one of the mastabas Dr. 
Petrie would make contemporaneous with Seneferu, having been built of 
chips of limestone, ‘*the waste of the pyramid.” The ground here was very 
irregular—the rock bed at the northwest corner being twenty-one feet below 
the surface, and it therefore tested all the skill of the ancient architects to 
build so that the sides should appear symmetrical to the eye above the ground 
level. They succeeded well in their attempt, although not so well as in the 
pyramid, where perhaps a more expert engineer had charge. It is to me 
most thrilling to think of this modern geometer testing the work of that 
earliest time, marking the inaccuracies of this or that master workman; 
reading the signs used in the leveling before the tomb was built ; finding that 
they used in their measurements the royal cubit (20.6), and that they fixed 
astronomically the azimuth of the sides; calculating that the average error of 
level was 3.7 inches—‘‘ more than double that of the longer base of the Me- 
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dum pyramid”—and concluding that this error occurred ‘either by horizon 
observation or by plumb-line leveling.” It is also interesting to hear that 
‘* the bricks had all been splashed with yellow wash, when stacked before 
being used, in order to prevent any thefts ; just like the bricks of Hawara and 
the coals in a modern depot.” 

On one or two mastabas he observed that on the south door was the figure 
of the master and on the north that of the mistress, from which he thinks it 
is made clear that the mother was honored at the north door of the tomb and 
the father at the south door. In these oldest mastabas great blocks of stone 
were used; e. g., in Nefermat’s chamber the back was composed of a block 
which must have weighed eight tons, each of the sides about twenty tons, 
and the monolith at the top thirty-three tons. In the tomb of Rahotep he 
found a true arch, which had been overlooked by former explorers. ‘* This 
true arch is important, as it carries the use of it back from the XIIth Dy- 
nasty to the [Vth.” ; 

In a tomb close to Rahotep’s, and of about the same age, he found a mum- 
my strangely embalmed. ‘* The body was shrunk, wrapped in a linen cloth, 
then modeled over with resin into the natural form and plumpness of the liv- 
ing figure, completely restoring all the fulness of the form, and this was 
wrapped round in a few turns of the finest gauze. The eyes and eyebrows 
were painted on the outer wrapping with green.” There was no trace of a 
coffin of either stone or wood, and certainly none could have been dragged 
out through the hole (made by ancient robbers). ‘* Even if a wooden coffin 
had been broken up it is unlikely that no bits of it would remain.” The in- 
ternal organs were embalmed in resin and wrapped in linen, but there was 
no sign that they had been in jars or enclosures. 

Of the fifteen bodies found only two were extended and embalmed, the 
others were in a contracted posture, the knees sharply bent, the right arm in 
front, or sometimes round the legs or before the face, the left arm under the 
body and legs, with the head under the knees. The contracted burials very 
seldom had any accompanying objects, and were never embalmed. Of the 
thirteen twelve lay on the left side with the head north and the face east ; the 
exceptional one lay with its ‘‘ head west, face north, in a recess on the south 
of the well.” With this body was also found a head-rest and walking staff, 
and it was placed in a box, as is not always the case with the others. One 
other of the thirteen had by the head three small vases. ‘* That this contracted 
burial was not due to saving space is seen by many tombs in which the body 
does not fill the chamber, and in one case the body is doubled up forty-three 
inches long in a coffin sixty-six long, leaving over a third of the coffin empty. 
And that the absence of objects with the body is not due to poverty is seen 
by the cost and care of the burials in these tomb pits, which must have in- 
volved some weeks of work, and the frequent coffins of wood, which were 
always valuable ; while even the rough little vases, which might be made in 
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hundreds in one day, are only found in a single case. We are led to believe 
that there was a distinct difference in beliefs between the people who buried 
at full length, usually mummified, with funeral furniture, and the people who 
buried in a contracted form, facing the east with the head north, without any 
objects. Such contracted burials have been found at Gizeh, both by Rhind, 
and also in one case in large jars at the Mena Hotel. Such a difference 
points to a difference of race, and we see plainly that the contracted posture 
is only found in very early times. As it died out, and was clearly the cus- 
tom of the poorer inhabitants, it probably belonged to the aboriginal people 
before the invasion of dynastic Egyptians ; and the extended burial, with its 
accompanying beliefs, is due to the upper race who founded Egyptian his- 
tory. . . . Clothing remained on some of the skeletons, and it was al- 
ways plain linen, never more than a mere kilt or waist cloth, and with a 
twisted linen girdle in one case.” 

Chapter III. The Sculptured Chambers—These are here described, and 
they are represented exactly, often in colors, in the plates at the end of the 
volume. This is the most valuable part of the book, but cannot be reproduced 
here. Some of the fragments of wall painting are exquisite, and make more 
keen our sense of regret that these tombs have been left open and unpro- 
tected for twenty years. In the tombs of Atet and Nefermat ‘*‘ the heads had 
been chopped out with a pick, and the morsels showed how barbarously the 
nineteenth century had treated what remained to us from the beginnings of 
history.” At the end of this chapter is a practical discussion of the pigments 
used by the ancient painters. 

Chapter IV. Early Hieroglyphs—This is a most curious and instructive 
chapter, showing the original form and meaning of many of the most familiar 
hieroglyphs. There appear very distinctly, as in later times, the Libyan 
archer, the eagle, the owl, etc. 

But other signs differ from those of the XIXth Dynasty and discover their 
primitive meaning, eg., the s@ sign is seen to be a loop of withes carried by 
the fowler, and on which he strung his birds; the wefer appears to be the 
heart and trachee ; the wr is seen to be the wagtail; the sed is not a whip, 
but the skin of an animal rolled up raw with the fur outside, the red flaps of 
the inside of the legs, and the neck skin showing at the ends; the dad (¢at) 
is proved to represent not the Nileometer, but a row of columns placed one 
behind the other. ‘‘ The cornices of the low courts were already crowned 
with a row of urei as shown in the sign fa. . . The sign am, which is 
often called an obelisk, is seen to be a fluted, eight-sided column, with a 
tenon on the top to fit the lintel, and painted black below, then white with 
an ornamental edge, and red above.” The divine sign mefer is not a battle 
axe, but some sort of a textile; the Aek is not a crook, as usually supposed, 
but a bent rod bound around ; the well known sign of chancellor (sahz) is a 
string of beads, alternately long and round, green and red, with an object 
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attached which looks like a signet cylinder; while the anf, the sign of life, 
appears to Prof. Sayce to be a fisherman’s girdle, with the loop passing 
round the waist and the loose flaps hanging from it. And so the list might 
be continued, but I close with the mention of the numerals, which from these 
earliest forms, are all seen to be pieces of rope with the lower end frayed. 
The cartouche, also, is a loop of rope. 

How strange is this inaugural study in Egyptian epigraphy. 

Chapter V. The Small Antiquities—We cannot mention the hawks dedi- 
cated to the ‘* Horus Snefru ’—or the bowls, ‘‘ all but equal to the best Ro- 
man,” but will only call attention to a bronze rod, which, if Mr. Petrie is 
correct, must be dated to the [Vth Dynasty, and is therefore the earliest 
specimen ever found, and ‘ points to some civilization external to Egypt 
from which it had come by trade.” 

Chapter VI. The Inscriptions—By F. L1. Griffith. These are short but 
important, although not revolutionary. , 

Chapter VII. Varieties of Ancient ** Kohl”—By Dr. A. Wiedemann. 
This is a very technical chapter. It is rather startling to read Dr. Wiede- 
mann’s conclusion that not only did the Egyptian copper come from Sinai, 
but the iron also, while the lead and antimony must have been brought from 
India! Mr. Petrie adds that, in his opinion, the Egyptian tin came from 
Bohemia, Saxony and Silesia. ‘*That the civilization of Europe was in 
contact with Egypt before tin appears there is now certain. That the Euro- 
pean civilization extended to the north is also known from the northern ob- 
jects at Mykenez. And as tin (in bronze) is found as early, or earlier, in 
Europe than in Egypt, we must rather suppose that it went from Greece to 
Egypt than that it came from the east and was immediately transmitted in 
large quantities across the Mediterranean to the north.” 

Chapter VIII. Egyptian Colors—By W. J. Russell, Ph. D., F.R.S. A 
very thorough discussion. 

Chapter IX. Coptic Papyri—By W. E. Crum—This includes a brief men- 
tion of Mr. Petrie’s Fayoum papyri. (1) Of Biblical fragments. (2) Other 
theological texts. (3) Letters. (4) Accounts, lists, etc. 

The book is a valuable contribution to Egyptological knowledge. 

CampEN M. Cosern. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Correction. 


' The man who wrote the German guide to the cyclorama ‘‘ Egypt,” now 
being exhibited in Niagara Hall, London, Eng., was not Prof. Piehl, of 
Sweden, but Prof. Dr. Fritz Hommel, of the University of Munich. 

The English guide book was arranged by Mr. T. Hunter Boyd, the en- 
tertaining lecturer at the cyclorama. C. M. Copern. 
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Mr. Petrie’s Recent Excavations. 


The results of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s last season’s labors. in Egypt are ot 
exceptional interest and value, not only to the professed Egyptologist, but to 
every scholar and antiquary. They represent a period in the history of 
Egyptian art and civilization which appears to stand apart from the succes- 
sive epochs of historic development. The specimens include fragments of 
pavement and of pillars, copies of the great painted pavements in the King’s 
palace, pieces of sculpture of exquisite finish, vases of the most graceful 
shapes, glazed tiles, in which the colors are still as fresh and beautiful as 
when they were laid 3,000 years ago, cuneiform tablets, pottery molds, and 
many other objects of domestic use or ornament. The site upon which these 
relics of a high antiquity were found was the ancient city of Khuenaten, 
known to Europeans under the conventional name of Tel el-Amarna, which 
lies in a wide plain on the east side of the Nile, about 180 miles south of 
Cairo or halfway between the coast and the First Cataract. It was entirely 
built, as in his suggestive catalogue Mr. Petrie informs us, about 1400 B. C. 
by Khuenaten, otherwise Amenhotep IV., and it is astonishing to find how 
much of the character and achievements of that monarch can be deciphered 
or inferred from the excavations made by Mr. Flinders Petrie. Khuenaten 
succeeded his father Amenhotep III. at about the age of twelve, and reigned 
for some years as a minor under the regency of his mother, Thii. He mar- 
ried Nefertiti, as it is conjectured, when he was about sixteen, and soon after 


adopted the name Khuenaten, ‘‘ the glory of the sun,” the queen adding to 
her own name so that it became Nefer-neferu-aten, ‘‘ the goodly excellency 
of the sun.” 


These names are found recorded on a cup in the collection, and various 
articles have inscribed on them the successive years of the King’s reign up 
to the eighteenth, in the course of which it is inferred that he died, at the age 
of thirty. Thus, in the compass of a short reign of twelve years, he built a city, 
he reconstructed a civilization, and he effected such a revolution in art as is 
hardly paralleled in history. But the instinctive conservatism of Egypt was 
too strong to permit the continuance or development of the conceptions of 
this remarkable man. Within a generation or two of his death the city was 
destroyed, and the remarkable artistic products of a brilliant reign were left 
buried for more than 3,000 years, until the learning and industry of an En- 
glishman of our own time have again brought them to light. By singular 
good fortune we are able not only to reconstruct in some detail the life and 
the governing ideals of an Egyptian city in 1400 B.-C., but we have preserved 
for us the very lineaments of this royal author of an Egyptian renaissance as 
he appeared in the flesh. A plaster cast was found of the King’s head, ex- 
hibiting so much of the face and one ear as could be taken by the application 
of wax or other similar material. Save that the eye has something of that 
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extreme prominence. so characteristic of Egyptian sculpture, the face is by 
no means of the prevalent type. The end of the nose has crumbled away, 
but it appears to have been less straight and long than was usually the case 
with Egyptians of the time. The mouth is refined, and the lips, which are 
comparatively thin, have a subtle humor and irony playing about them. 

As we have said, the art disclosed in these remains differs essentially from 
contemporary and succeeding styles in Egypt. In the spirited carving of 
animals some resemblance may be traced to the monuments of Mycene and 
Sparta, and it is especially interesting to be able to note the process of tran- 
sition from ‘the earlier conventional forms to the freer and more natural 
treatment introduced by the royal genius. The pavement of the great hall 
of the harem of the palace has been disclosed and is now roofed over and 
protected under guard. The two sides of the great pavement were done by 
different: artists, and the great disparity in merit of the two parts of the work 
is discernible in the copies executed by Mr. Flinders Petrie, who thus com- 
pares them: 

‘* The weaker artist did the first two groups copied here in colors; he en- 
deavored to balance his inferiority by attempting more than his rival ; he in- 
troduced convolvulus and insects in the first group, dragonfly, locust, and 
butterflies ; in the second group he attempted forshortening the heads of the 
calves, the first such trialthat we know. The superior artist is the earliest 
free and naturalistic painter yet known; the first man to draw from memory 
animals in rapid action, and to seize the waving and graceful spread of plants ; 
and the first man who cast aside mere symmetry for artistic balance. We 
know of no rival to the ability shown in this sudden birth of art until the ani- 
mal figures of later Assyria and Greece, and the plants painted in modern 
ages. The young bull bounding in the air is the most vigorous sketch, ad- 
mirably conceived, but only failing in the details which the memory could 
not easily grasp in rapid motion.” 

In another picture there is an excellent figure of a red calf galloping, and 
above it a gray calf between a lotus and a thistle. There is the inevitable 
disproportion in size between the animals and the plants and great inequali- 
ty of treatment in the plants themselves. The thistle is drawn with a bold, 
naturalistic touch, but the lotus is strictly conventional, ‘* proving,” as Mr. 
Petrie observes, ‘‘ that the artist was an Egyptian and not a foreigner.” Equal- 
ly remarkable are the specimens of carving, executed it would seem, by pupils 
under the eye of a master. Elementary forms are succeeded by others more 
complex, and various degrees of proficiency are discernible. Some pieces 
of sculpture are of unsurpassable excellenee. In particular, there is a frag- 
ment of a head, consisting of the nose, one side of the face, and the lips, 
which is fit to be compared with the best Greek work. Statues also survive 
of the King and Queen in a tolerably perfect state of preservation, and frag- 
ments of a number of others were found outside the temple wall. All these 
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are of singularly free and unconventional design. The carving and tracery 
of pillars also exhibit the same characteristics, and in particular there is one 
fragment on which natural leaves are carved with remarkable grace. Thus 
an advance had been made at that early date which it took long centuries of 
the art of other nations to attain. But the most wonderful. specimen in the 
whole collection is the fragment of a tablet representing Khuenaten Senhol 
on a throne with the Queen on his knees, holding one princess in her arm, 
while the other princess was being dandled in her father’s hands. The curves 
of legs and arms, the modelling of fingers and finger-nails, and of the feet 
and toes form one of the best pieces of handiwork ever carved by a chisel. 
Draughtsmenship of a very high order would be required to reconstruct with 
any degree of plausibility the whole work so as to enable one to realize what 
the unimpaired original must have been. In the glazed-tile work is a piece of 
considerable size, representing the pattern of what seems to have been a rug 
or carpet in which the harmony of colors recalls the best specimens of the 
modern work of Persia and India. 

There is in particular one piece of painting on the walls which deserves 
special mention. It represents a group of infant princesses, in which the 
use of shading on the sides of the figures, still clearly traceable and of high 
lights, shows a step in art which Mr. Petrie says is otherwise unknown in 
Egypt. 

The smaller remains also in the collection representing the utensils of ordi- 
nary life, the pots supporting the crucibles in the furnace, the broken pan of 
blue frit for color, the implements required for every stage of glass working, 
and the odds and ends, so to speak, of daily life, if not so striking, are scarce- 
ly less instructive to the intelligent visitor. 

The labors of the archeologist have seldom been crowned by results of 
such beauty and interest as those of Mr. Flinders Petrie’s latest researches in 
the soil of Egypt. 


The Petrie Papyri. 


The following is Prof. Mahaffy’s paper read at the recent Oriental Con- 
gress, on ‘* The Gain to Egyptology from the Petrie Papyri” : 

He had carefully examined the papyri which had been placed in his hands 
by Mr. Flinders Petrie. The first part consisted of classical documents which 
had already been printed by the Royal Irish Academy in the Cunningham 
Memoirs. Ofthese a large volume had appeared, which was exciting vehe- 
ment controversy in Germany. But in addition to these there was a great 
mass of private papers which had not yet been printed, but which had been 
deciphered partly by Prof. Sayce and partly by himself. These papers were 
in two languages—Greek and demotic, or the popular language of the Egyp- 
tians. These were in part hieroglyphs done into cursive. Of these demotic 
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fragments a large quantity had been sent to the British Museum. The Greek 
papyri still remain in his own hands. Strange to say, only one of these texts 
is bilingual. These interesting documents might be divided into—(1) legal 
agreements, of which some were contracts, others receipts, others again tax- 
ing agreements; (2) correspondence, partly of a public and partly of a pri- 
vate character. In the former were official reports, petitions, complaints. 
The private correspondence was especially interesting in showing the con- 
dition of society at that date. A large number of Macedonians and Greeks 
were settled in the Fayim under the second Ptolemy, about 270 B. C. In 
addition there was a large number of prisoners from Asia, who must have 
been brought into Egypt after the great campaign of the third Ptolemy, 
about 246 B. C. This mixed body were the recipients of large grants of 
land in the Fayfm. Much of this land had been reclaimed from the lake of 
which the fish were the perquisite of the Egyptian Queen. The Queen had 
thus to resign part of her property in order to give a title to the occupiers of 
the Arsinoite Nome, as it was called. It was interesting to find that many 
of these grants were so large as one hundred acres, and the occupiers are 
thus called Ackatontarouroi. This might seem to be a large allowance, but 
analysis showed it was not so liberal as it seemed. The farms were divided 
into three classes of land. First, there was what was called the royal land, 
probably fruitful land was meant; the second class was called abroches, or 
land still in need of irrigation; and the third apfrros, or land which would 
bear nothing. This latter was also called 4a/muris, or the salt marsh, which 
was still common in Egypt. These recipients or allottees of land were 
called by a name familiar to ali readers of Greek history—A/erouchot. Prof. 
Mahaffy had found no native landowner mentioned in the papyri. But in 
many cases the natives had an interest in the crops on something like a 
metayer system. Among the crops grown were the vine, olives, wheat, bar- 
ley, rye. There was evidence in the legal papers—an interesting point in 
view of current controversies—that alienation of these farms was not allowed. 
Among the contracts are many between Greeks and natives, and there was 
evidence of natives giving witness in Greek quarrels. He had found among 
the natives one who held the office of sub-architect or commissioner of the 
works, and also head policeman; but the principal officers of the Nome 
were the Strategos, the Oeconomos, and the epime/etes, or overseer. The 
commissioner of works had charge of the drainage and irrigation works, and 
many fragments existed showing the character of his duties. It was instruc- 
tive to find that the complaints made by the native workmen were treated 
with consideration. Such complaints were—that they had not received a 
sufficient supply of iron for wedges; thatthey had not got food enough ; that 
they were kept too long in desert places. There was also a series of receipts, 
contracts to feed horses, and so on. The grooms, it appears, were worse 
fed than the chariot riders, and had to be satisfied with wholemeal instead of 
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wheaten bread. Many of the chariots were equipped with five horses. 
There was a receipt among them from a man called Horus, a donkey boy, 
who was not able to write himself, and got another to sign for him. It was 
amusing to find that two currencies were prevalent at that period, silver and 
copper (suggesting the bimetalist controversy of our own times). This dis- 
covery disposed of the current theory that the copper currency only came in 
under the late Ptolemies. The phrases for the rate of exchange had long 
been known—cha/lkds hou allage, but he had now got hold of a later term, 
isonomos, which might be translated ‘‘ at par,” though he had not been able 
to discover the relation existing between silver and copper. But from the 
indications which he found in the papyri he came to the conclusion that sil- 
ver was more valuable than had hitherto been supposed. These documents. 
were also valuable, as being transcriptions from Egyptian into Greek, with 
respect to our knowledge of the Egyptian language. As the Egyptians did 
not write down their vowels, the vocalization of their language was hardly 
yet known. But results of much importance were gained—first, of a paleo- 
graphical, and, secondly, of a linguistic character. We now know exactly 
how they wrote in the third century B. C., and we have also learned what 
was the Greek used by the respectable classes of that epoch. The Greek 
was far purer and better than that of the Septuagint would lead us to expect. 
There was still a large number of papers to be deciphered, and a large addi- 
tion to our knowledge might be meio 


An Etruscan Book on Egypt. 


The discovery by Prof. J. Krall of the fragments of an Etruscan book, 
written in the time of the Ptolemies, and preserved in the swathings of an 
Egyptian mummy, is an epochal event in archeology, and cannot fail to 
excite the liveliest interest in learned circles. It has just been issued by the 
Vienna Academy of Science,* and in a manner entirely satisfactory to the 
most exacting criticism. ‘The mummy bands on which the inscription is 
written are reproduced photographically with the greatest care, and the judi- 
cious text and commentary by the editor are just what are needed, and no 
more than are needed, to place all the material for a thorough andy of the 
documents in the hands of the reader. 

It was in 1849 that an Egyptian mummy of the Ptolemaic epoch was 
brought to Europe by an Austrian traveler, Michael von Baric. Ten years 
later, and some time after his death, the mummy found its way into the mu- 
seum of Agram, where it has since been preserved under a glass case. 
Either at the time of its presentation to the museum, or shortly before, it was 
unrolled, and it was noticed that some of the linen bandages which had been 
wound around it were inscribed with characters. Brugsch Pasha examined 





*Die Etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer National | Museums. By J. Krall. From the ** Dankschriften 
der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien.”’ Vol. XLI. 
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these in 1867-8 and thought they might be Ethiopian, and in 1877 a few of 
the lines were copied by Sir R. Burton, who ‘ suspected” that they em- 
bodied ‘‘a translation of the Todtenbuch from Egyptian into some Arabic 
(Nabathean?) tongue.” It was reserved for Prof. Krall to discover that the 
letters were those of the well-known Etruscan alphabet, and that the words 
inscribed in them were words which have been met with in the Etruscan 
texts. Dr. Brinton, in noticing this work in Sctence, says: ‘* There is no 
greater mystery in the whole of European antiquity than that which sur- 
rounds the Etruscans. Niebuhr once said that he would willingly part with 
a large part of his fortune to be able to identify their ethnic relations. Up 
to the present time this has been impossible. Not a single theory has been 
offered which has proved acceptable. Some of the ancients maintained that 
.the primitive Etruscans came from Asia Minor; Virchow has written an ar- 
ticle tracing them over the Alps towards the northeast; Dr. Isaac Taylor 
wrote a book to prove they were ‘Turanian;’ Burton, in his ‘ Etruscan 
Bologna,’ tore Taylor’s hypothesis to tatters, but did not have better success 
with his own; and so on with an endless chain of attempted identifications.” 
Early Bibles of America. 

The Rev. John Wright, D. D., of St. Paul, Minn., an accomplished 
scholar, has produced in a very attractive form a most useful book* for 
reference and for popular reading under the above title. Accessible or 
available information upon the subject has long been a desideratum, and 
this want is now admirably supplied by Dr. Wright’s timely volume, which, 
in a comparatively small space, gives all the important data, historical and 
biographical, touching the editions of the early Bibles of America and the 
men who produced them. The facsimiles of the title pages, a pleasing fea- 
ture of the book, convey a vivid impression of how such Bibles as Eliot’s 
Indian Bible, for example, look. This title reads: 

MAMUSSE The translation is : 


WUNNEETUPANATAMWEE THE WHOLE 


UP-BIBLUM GOD HOLY HIS BIBLE GOD 
NANEESWE BOTH 
NUKKONE TESTAMENT OLD TESTAMENT 
KAH WONK AND ALSO 
WUSKU TESTAMENT. NEW TESTAMENT. 


Dr. Wright clearly, if briefly, traces the origin of Eliot’s translation, and 
justly says that its history ‘*‘ is the history of the devotion and persistence chiefly 
of one man.” The codperation of parliament may also be said to have been 
accomplished chiefly through the agency of one man. In 1649 Governor 
Edward Winslow, then in England, published an address to parliament and 
the council relating to the conversion of the Indians in New England, and 


*Early Bibles of America. By John Wright, D. D., rector of St. Paul’s Church, St. Paul, Minn, New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 171. Price, $1.50. Large paper ed. $2.00. 
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by his influence an act was passed on July 19, 1649, incorporating the soci- 
ety for the promotion and propagation of the gospel in New England. The 
Commissioners of the United Colonies—two from each of the four colonies— 
were constituted a board of correspondents, and distributors of the money, 
which was raised in England by donations from the towns and parishes. 
Winslow, one of the commissioners, was also a member of the society. By 
the influence and exertion of both these bodies missions were supported, and 
the ‘* Bible and books of piety” were printed. Under the auspices of this 
society Eliot performed his great labors among the Indians, aided by the two 
Mayhews, the younger Cotton, and others. 

Dr. Wright appears to have devoted much labor in collecting the data of 
the ‘* Saur Bible,” whose very title is unknown to many a reader of our day. 
Christopher Saur (in English Sower), educated at the university of Halle, 
came to Germantown in 1724, and in 1739, after long and earnest prelimi- 
nary efforts, began the printing of the Bible in German. The translation of 
the title page is as follows: ‘‘ The Bible, that is the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, after the German translation of Dr. Martin 
Luther, with short summaries to every chapter, also many and correct par- 
allel references, besides an Appendix of the Third and Fourth Books of Ez- 
ra, and the Third Book of Maccabees.. Germantown: Printed by Christo- 
pher Saur. 1743.” Just before publication Mr. Saur announced (in terms 
quite unlike a modern Harper or Appleton!) that ‘the price of our nearly 
finished Bible, in plain binding, with a clasp, will be eighteen shillings, but 
to the poor and needy we have no price.” 

To us the chief interest in the ‘Aitken Bible” is in the part taken in its 
publication by Congress, which favorably considered Mr. Robert Aitken’s 
petition, in 1781, for its support and sanction. It was published in Philadel- 
phia the following year, with the title page bearing the state arms of Penn- 
sylvania. 

‘*The Douay Version,” printed in Philadelphia, 1790, was the first guarto 
edition of the Bible in English printed in America. The Roman Catholic 
appeal for subscribers to it smacks of modern ‘‘church unity” platitudes: 
‘‘ Liberal minded Protestants who glory in the influence of the benign sun of 
toleration will probably be happy in an opportunity of uniting their names 
with those of the Roman Catholics who have supported this work, and thus 
evincing that they are superior to that wretched, that contemptible prejudice 
which confines its benevolence within the narrow pale of one religious de- 
nomination,” etc., etc. 

‘*The Thomas Bible” appeared in Worcester, Mass., in both folio and 
royal quarto form, in 1791; its publisher, Isaiah Thomas, being, in 1812, 
one of the chief founders of ‘‘ The American Antiquarian Society,” whose 
building at Worcester contains a library of 90,000 volumes. Dr. Wright 
next describes the first Bible printed in New Jersey, known as the ‘‘ Collins 
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Bible,” which appeared at Trenton in 1791, and he then treats of ‘* The first 
translation from the Septuagint” into English by that sterling patriot Charles 
Thomson, secretary of the first Continental Congress, whom John Adams 
called ‘the Sam Adams of Philadelphia.” It appeared in 1808, and was on 
the list of the Revision Committee of 1881 for consultation. 

The Peshito Syriac version was translated in 1851 by James Murdoch, D. 
D. The chapter on ‘‘ Curious Versions,” or attempts to translate portions 
of the Scriptures according to prejudice or in every day talk, is of amusing 
interest. So we find one Hezekiah Woodruff, in 1852, amending the Beat- 
itudes in form like this: ‘* Happy are they who hunger and thirst for cor- 
rectness.” In the ‘‘ Early Editions of the Greek Testament” Dr. Wright 
introduces a facsimile of the first edition published in the United States—that 
in 1800, by Isaiah Thomas, Jr., at Worcester—and he might properly have 
referred in his narrative to the scholarly monogram of Dr. Isaac H. Hall on 
the ‘*Greek New Testament as published in America.” A chapter on 
‘¢ Various Editions” completes the delightful and instructive series of mon- 
ograms (for each chapter is a unit in itself), to which are added valuable 
appendices, largely historical. including lists of owners of the rare and pre- 
cious Bibles, and a somewhat brief index. 

The publisher, Mr. Whittaker, doubtless realizing that the subject* is in- 
vested, even if but in narrative, with more or less of sacred interest, and ap- 
preciating the work so well done by its author, has been thereby led to pro- 
duce a book most pleasant to the eye to behold and for the hand to touch. 
We close the pages full of thankfulness to both author and publisher. 

Ws. C. WinsLow. 


Masks, Heads and Faces. 


Under the dainty Vellum cover (or mask) of the above titlet we find Mrs. 
Emerson has produced, as if in sympathy with a theme so titular in length, 
a very full and elaborate and artistic presentation of what has been written 
of old, medieval days and later, upon her topic, with incisive and pertinent 
suggestions of her own. The book is a ‘* study” and covers a wide range, 
suited to archeologist, folk-lorist and artist. ‘The profuse and beautiful illus- 
trations are in keeping with the excellent work of the publishers in illustra- 
ting their choice books. Mrs. Emerson’s chapters are logical and evolution- 
al; the table of contents is methodical and full; but each of her chapters 
should fly at its head its distinct colors to save the reader’s reverting to the 
contents at the beginning. The book is a monument of its fair writer’s cul- 
ture and devotion in the many sided things whereof she writes—and so intel- 
ligently and attractively. _W. c. W. 
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+Masks, Heads and Faces, with’some consideration respecting the rise and development of Art. By Ellen 
Russell Emerson. Pp. 312. Price $4.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. XI. 


PAPYRUS D’ORBINEY. 


vn de IK Ite 


ja) bekhennu en paif 


gen sberau auf her ZIrPK | Kp Lye =p || 


qem paif sen gherdu 


seter 118 her paif ha- um is 118 SK QR. it. 
thau auf mer auf re- U.S DHS Ese Bete 


miu em terti ptera sen 


gherau setert em ra Yt oe LMP |! 2 AM Sahl 


mer auf her shemt 


© © e ; a + § 2) 
119 er ukhakh hati en _ — PAA 119 i IN Ja 4 
paif sen sherau kheri 


iia Deelah oh KAR Lie ZAK 
ie ee Ue ee 


em ruha 120 auf ar 


khemet renpetu en u- af{§#22hodaRe 120 d, 


khakbhef nen qemef 


C <a es, | 4 AF 
kher ar ghep nef ta X— <> Ill | ww Xa nr i—=e \& 


enti afd renpetu au —=> © a hg weer owe {oi \> 
Re le OO A akk Wo vill 


hatif &bu iuit er Qemt 


) . 
1 er aoe teG MASS mde 
TRANSLATION. 


abode of his younger brother and found him®* stretched out 118 onthe bencht 
dead. Then he wept when he saw his younger brother lying quite deadt 
and went 119 to search for the heart” of his younger brother under the 
acacia-tree, under which his younger brother lay down to sleep§ at night. 
120 For three years did he search| for it without finding it. But when the 
(next) four years were passed{ his [Batau’s] heart” longed to go to Egypt. 
121 It [the heart] 


*Lit. : “ he was in finding his younger brother.’’ 
tor perhaps “‘ floor.’” 
Lit. : ‘‘ lying in truth dead.” 
Lit. : ‘‘ which his younger brother lay down under it.” 
Lit, : “‘he was making three years of looking for it.”’ 
Lit. : ‘* but when the passing for him the which four years." 
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xIII. be ie vp $f 3 e’ © Transliteration, 
4 A ie her zed a4uaé ghemt na 


iv “ba Getid a, a, OME em dfau 4 nef em ha- 


tif kher ar em khet 


teases She 
iw © POR © x <—— ta hez senen haru 


.“ 2 122 py ibd KR kheperu un anef her 


kheperu her 122 


wuell © 
MS SERA PLS wom wer me aw 
auf drugh her ukha- 


1 =! suite We aos] khef auf her behau 
ie — el RA R eal 123 | * e em ruha auf nennu er 


une ukhakhbef an 123 auf 
eR EIT, 2 
_—— {A — = \iIll Tx. =’ her gem ua daaru auf 


<— e mw =f \\ 7) Sh K her behéu nef kheri 


aT __ i... <> => a \ 07 nwa 
set as hati en paif sen 


IND RE ner GN \ JS 2h sherau pai auf her an 
Pay 124 NY eee | Coes | * ua en 124 gai en 


qaebeh d4uf her khaat 


STK ”N re 1 2 Bh IN rik Dw ref auf hems em pa- 


TRANSLATION. 


said: ‘I shall start to-morrow.”* So his heart spoke.t On the following 
day it happened that he [Anubis] was 122 walking under the acacia- 
tree, occupied with searching for it [the heart], but returned in the evening 
to pass his time in looking for it again. 123 Then he found a podf and 
took it [the heart] from it; for behold the heart of his younger brother was 
there. He took a jug of§ fresh water into which he threw it.) Then he 


sat in 1 his 





" sLit. ‘1 am starting for m self on the morrow.”’ 
fit. : «What to him in his heart.” 

for “* kernel” of the acacia-tree. 

@Lit. : ‘* one of jug of.”’ 

{Lit. : he was in throwing it into it.’’ 





Transliteration. 
-if enti rai neb kher 
dr em khet gereh khe- 
peru 125 du hatif 4m- 
amu na mu 4u Batau 
her negshu em hatef 
nebt a{u]f her khepe- 
ru her nennu er paif 
sen 4 126 au hatif em 
pa ganen au Anpu pa- 
if sen 4 her aza pa 
gaiu en mu gebeh en- 
ti hati 127 en paif sen 
sheréu 4mef auf siraf 
su au hatif aha er ast 
tuf Auf her kheperu ma 
un nef un an ua genau 


128 ua 4m sen 4u ua 


Wrst Nentl se” 
15 fe? SRR 
Bd 21S Ku ha 
Te 28. SRSKR 
We Lye 126 Je="P RIK. 
aN rie le lee A 
Lyi eR Koh 


Mee IEEE ho 27... 


asa \ a w& 


Klee IK IIS 
wr fede nga a In 
oc SS bcs ake 


pomnind , & 128 a NLS a | ~. a | 4 


TRANSLATION. 


[house] all day.* But when evening came 125 his [Batau’s] heart absorbed 
the water” while Batau (himself) was still numb in all his limbs; for when 
he beheld his older brother 126 his heart became weak. Then Anubis, his 
older brother, took the jug of fresh water, in which the heart 127 of his 
younger brother was,t and washed{ it in the water.§ Then his [Batau’s] 
heart became strong,|| and he [Batau] became as he was (before). Zhere- 
upon they embraced 128 each other and each 





*Lit.: ‘which every day 


hs it.: ‘* which heart is7 ” his younger brother in it.’ 


* drank.’ 


iLit.: “he was washing it (with) ts.°? 
“stood at the place his 
‘one embraced 128 the other of them,” 
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spoke to his companion*® 


Transliteration. 
ger zedtu em du em 
paif dri mé sen un an 
Batau her zed en paif 

129 sen 4 pteré aua 
her kheperu em ua 
en qa 4 4uf em annu 

nebt nefer au nen 
rekhtu paif sekher- 
130 -u emtuk hems 
kué her pesd 4 art pa 
Shu her uben au nu 
em pa enti taidé himt 
4m an 131 na ushebtu 
emtuk her Azada er pa 
enti tutu 4m pa un 
art 


éutu neknektu 


nebt nefer kher 


After that Batau said to his 129 older brother: 


‘** Behold I shall be changed into a large bull which has all good colort and 


whose condition is not known. 


130 Do you sit on (my) back.” Oh, do 


so! for when the god Shu“ shines we will be at the place where my wife is.} 


Furthermore§ 181 I ask you to take me to where* the king is.|| 


the king will give you all good things and 


Then 





*Lit. : 
TLit.: “ 
TLit,; * 
§Lit.: ‘ 
| Lit. : 


it is in all good color. 
in the which my wife there.”’ 
again 131 for me.”’ 


‘one was in speaking to his companion of them.”’ 


“to the which they are [i, e. the king is] theie.”’ 
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NOTES. 


1666 heart.”»—The determinative Sh after the hati ‘‘ heart,” is not only quite 
unnecessary, but a mistake of the Egyptian scribe, which occurred already 
in l. 111 and is repeated 1. 123. In all other passages the word is spelled 
correctly. The other word for ‘*heart” occurring in the papyrus is | ab, 
cf. 1. 16, 22, 23, 26 and 169. 

“his heart.”—In this and the following lines the subject frequently 
changes, though the fact is very poorly indicated in the original. The ref- 
erence to either Anubis or Batau must be supplied from the context. 

**[house. ]—Some such word must have been omitted by the scribe. 


*«¢ the water.”—Notice the plural article iN na before mu ‘‘ water,” in 


1, 67 and 98 we have the article KY pa (masc. sg.) 


“Literally ‘*to his companion of them.” The scribe by mistake wrote 
l ma instead of IN am. 


«large bull.” —This undoubtedly refers to the Apis bull, called Hep by 
the Egyptians. It was sacred to Ptah, and was worshipped in Memphis. 
The ‘* good color” referred to in the papyrus is its black color and the white 
spot on the forehead, on its back a mark shaped like a sickle, and under its 


tongue a lump of flesh similar to the scarab G. Cf. ** The New York Ob- 


elisk,” page 100. 
%sback.” The scribe employs unnecessary determinatives here and in 


the other passage, 1.135. Instead of ae we should expect some such sign 


as @ (a piece of flesh) to denote a part of the body. Perhaps the scribe 
thought, while writing, of the verb shad (1. 67, 71, 109, 111, 112, 113, 160, 
164, 166) which always has the two determinatives of the knife and arm. 

s¢ Shu.”—The ssame as Ra-Hor-Khuti, |. 62, ‘‘ the sun, the hawk of 
the horizon,” Aten, (1. 58) or simply Ra, the name of the morning and 
also midday sun. The sun of evening is always called Tum. 


466 where.” —The df} is needlessly repeated after NX am, and is taken 


from the preceding word tutu. This tutu is really the plural majestaticus, 
referring here to the king. Cf. the French ‘‘#/ y a.” 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


The Quarterly Statement for October, should have contained the report by 
Mr. Bliss, of his work at Lachish during the last Spring, and a marvellously 
interesting number it would have made with its illustrated story of work in 
the lower strata of the mound culminating in the finding of the now famous 
tablet; but it was already known that his illness had prevented him from pre- 
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paring the MS., and, in the happiness of knowing that he had been able to 
resume his work in October, no one has expressed disappointment. On the 
contrary, Mr. Schick’s thorough description of Aceldama was valuable read- 
ing, and other important papers were by the Rev. J. E. Hanauer, on the 
Site of Calvary, and by Dr. Post, on his Second Journey to Palmyra. 

From a private letter I learn how excited Jerusalem was by the opening 
of the Jaffa railroad. The station is in the village of the German colony, a 
mile from the Jaffa gate on the road to Bethlehem, and it is already causing 
growth there. My friend, a young Effendi, writes,— ; 


Our railroad is completed and running. The inauguration took place 
September 27, in the station. You can imagine the excitement it caused. 
A Mohammedan sheik envoked blessings upon the Sultan, and then three 
sheep were sacrificed and given tothe poor. Three trains were decorated 
with Turkish flags. In the evening a grand dinner was given by the French 
company to two hundred guests, and after the dinner speeches were made 
by the Pacha, the French consul and the director of the railroad. Next day 
the train began to carry passengers. Already the German colony is not the 
quiet place it used to be. 


More new subscribers have come forward recently than ever before, and I 
gratefully subjoin a list of receipts since last acknowledgment : 
Rev. E. A. Hoffman, D.D. .$10.00 Miss Louis— KENNEDY 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. .. 10.00 Mrs. Harry Farnam 
Rev. W. D. Roberts : Rev. T. F. Wright . 
D. L. Webster 5.00 Geo. T. Little 
E. W. Clark . 5-00 
Mrs. E. E. Dana 5-00 
A. Dempster 5.00 Mrs. E. B. Steele .. 
Miss F. W. Blackwell 5.00 Prof. D. G. Lyon 
Prof. W. W. Moore 2.95 Mrs. S. B. Cone 
Frank Wood 2.50 Wm. Niles 
i 0 
Rev. L. S. Safford ... 2.50 Wellesley College Library... 5 
We greatly need more subscribers as it is plain that the work is expanding 
and growing each year more productive of great results. T. F. Wricurt, 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. U. S. Secretary. 
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Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 

To the Editor of Biblia: 

Since October 20 have come to hand these subscriptions : 
Fredrick Silsbee Whitwell....$5.00 Mrs. I. W. Bass 
Hon. Edward G. Mason 5.00 Mrs. F. de Coppet ‘ 
Mrs. John Wright 5.00 Rev. Robert Torranee, D. D. 5.00 
Mrs. John L. Merriam 5.00 Carlos W. Shane 

The first volume of the Survey is still in the publisher’s hands. 

525 Beacon Street, Boston, November 21, 1892. Wo. C. WinstLow. 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
To the Editor of Biblia: 
From October 20 to date these subscriptions have been received : 
Miss H. Louise. Brown . Col. S. D. Bailey ‘ 
Mrs. William S. Little....... 5:00 Rev. Samuel F. Dike, D.D.. 5.00 
H. G. Miller ‘ President James Marshall,D.D 5.00 
Miss Emma C. Grafflin 
Rev. Robert C. Torranee,D.D 5.00 
John O. Patten 

The volume entitled ** The Festival Hall of Osorkon II.,” or Bubastis, 
Part II., has been despatched to all subscribers of 1891, and is at this date 
being mailed from Washington by the Smithsonian Institution. 

A new publication is to begin next year under the designation of ““ArcH&- 
OLOGICAL REports”—No. I. It is to give an annual account of the ex- 
plorations, and to appear at the end of each working season. Its design is 
to keep the members of the Society, and others, officially informed, as 
promptly as possible, of the latest results, and in advance of the elaborate 
memoirs which take considerable time to prepare and publish. An inter- 
esting feature of these Archeological Reports will be summaries of archeolog- 
ical news, intelligence of publications, notices of selected works, etc. Such 
a publication should have a large circulation. 

May I add that I hope all unrenewed subscriptions to the Fund for 1892 
will be promptly forwarded on receipt of ‘*The Festival Hall of Osorkon 
a” Ws. C. Winstow. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, November 21, 1892. 


Amulets, Charms and Talismans. 

Dr. Rodkinson is the author of a very critical, scholarly, and, it seems to 
us, useful little book* on the nature and origin of amulets, charms anid falis- 
mans, especially among the Jewish nation. He was driven from Russia be- 
cause he was a Jew—and that sums up a chapter of injustice and hardship. 
He has the imprimatus of eminent scholars of England and the Continent as 
to his attainments in Hebrew lore and the value of his published writings. 
Prof. C. H. Toy, of Cambridge, finds his history of Amulets ‘clear and 
useful,” and we have already said, as appears in the opening pages, that 
‘‘the disquisition on the Tephillim is very luminous and forcible.” 

During their sojourn in Egypt the Hebrews wore the Totaphoth, a front- 
let in the form of a plate slightly curved, covering the forehead and extend- 
ing from ear to ear, and bound by a fillet on the back of the head. After 
briefly discussing this amulet, Dr. Rodkinson takes up at length the Tephil- 
lim, a talisman derived from the Babylonians during the exile, which ‘‘ was 


*History of Amulets, Charms and Talismans, An Historical Investigation into their Nature and Origin. 
By Dr. Michael L, Rodkinson, No. 1894 Second Avenue, New York City. 8vo., pp.93. Price, $2.00. 
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like a square case with a bottom plate projecting beyond its edges and a pro- 
longation of that plate wrapped over so as to allow the fillet which bound it 
to pass through the prolongation lengthwise.” He then traces the changes 
in the form of this talisman, which are, however, quite obscure, as_ witness 
the time of Ezekiel; and then passes to consider the decadence of the use of 
it, saying that at present the custom of wearing it is growing less and less 
with both orthodox and reformed Jews, and that many perform the. cere- 
mony but once in their life, usually at the age of thirteen. 

It is interesting to know that when Jewish Christians (those not entirely 
separated from the Pharisees) painted the outside of their Tephillim red, in 
memory of Christ’s sacrifice, the Pharisees forbade the use of the color as 
unsightly: whereupon the Christains adopted the Hebrew letter Shin, as 
symbolizing in its three heads the Trinity, The comparison of texts as given 
on page 43, with the Tiphillim worn upon the forehead and arm, and, in- 
deed, with other O, T. Texts, are instructive to the reader. 

The book abounds in evidences of research based on profound study of the 
subject. It will be of interest to many who are not experts in its /echnigue. 
The author deserves encouragement from scholars and all buyers of books. 


Ww. cC. W. 





Archaeological Notes. 


Rev. L. G. A. Roberts, of Hudson, Province of Quebec, Canada, has 
been appointed lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund for Canada. 


We desire to call attention to the advertisement of Dr. Winslow’s sketch 
of the life and work of Miss Amelia B. Edwards. This pamphlet has a 
very fine portrait of Miss Edwards. 





During October and November Mrs. Tirard gave a course of lectures on 
‘** The Book of the Dead.” The lectures were followed by three demonstra- 
tions in the Egyptian galleries of the British Museum. 


We shall publish in the January Bisria a full page portrait of the late 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, with notes by Dr. Winslow. Also an exhaustive 
article on the Egyptian ** Book of the Dead,” which will be illustrated. 


The Homiletic Review for November has an interesting article by Rev. 
Camden M. Cobern on ‘* How to See Something of Europe, Egypt and Pal- 
estine on Two Dollars a Day.” Another interesting article is ‘*‘ The Latest 
Palestinian Discoveries,” by Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward. 


At the University College, London, Prof. R. S. Poole is delivering a 
course of nine lectures on ‘*‘ Egyptian Archeology,” and Mr. W. St. Chad 
Boscawen a course of six lectures on ‘‘ The Comparative Archzology of 
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Egypt and Western Asia.” The lectures are followed by a visit to the 
British Museum. During November and December Prof. Poole will deliver 
at the British Museum eight lectures on ‘* Hieroglyphics.” 


In the Tel el-Amarna tablets, as in the later Assyrian texts, the name of 
Jerusalem is written Uru-Salim. The meaning of the first element in the 
compound is given us in a lexical tablet from the library of Nineveh, where 
it is stated that w7v was the equivalent of the Assyrian alu, “city.” It was 
one of those Canaanite words with which the Babylonian occupation of 
Syria and Palestine had made the Chaldean scribes familiar, and of which, 
therefore, they have given explanations. The Hebrew form of the name has 
changed the first waw into yod in accordance with a well known phonetic 
rule of the later Hebrew language. Though Uru-Salim, ‘the city of Sa- 
lem,” was the full and proper name of the sacred city of southern Palestine, 
the Egyptian monuments furnish us with evidence that the shortened form 
Salem was also used. On the walls of the Ramesseum at Thebes, among 
the Palestinian cities conquered by Rameses II., the Pharaoh of the Oppres- 
sion, in the eighth year of his reign, appears the name of Shalem; and 
about a century later, Rameses III., of the XXth Dynasty, in enumerating 
the places in the South of Canaan which had been captured by him, men- 
tions ‘*the highland district of Salem,” along with Hadashah or ‘* Newlands,” 
( Josh. xv. : 37), Shimshano or Ir-shemesh ( Josh. xix. : 41), Karmana or Car- 
mel of Judah, Migdal (Josh. xix.:37), Aphekah (Josh. xv.:53), ‘‘ the 
Spring of Khibur,” or Hebron, and Beth-Anoth. We see, then, that long be- 
fore the Israelitish conquest of Palestine Jerusalem was already an important 
city, and a famous sanctuary. We further see that it was known by the name 
of Salem as well as by that of Jerusalem, and that its king was also a priest, 
who derived his royal dignity from an oracle of the deity, and not by right 
of inheritance. In every point, accordingly, the history of Melchizedek, in 
the fourteenth chapter of Genesis receives confirmation, and the very state- 
ments, which seemed to the critic to throw doubt on its credibility, turn 
out to be the strongest witnesses in its favor. The fact suggests certain re- 
flections which it would carry us too far to discuss now. One of them, how- 
ever, cannot be left unnoticed. It is that just as the earlier part of the four- 
teenth chapter of Genesis may be shown to have been derived from a Baby- 
lonian document, so the probability is strong that the latter part of the chap- 
ter was taken from a written Canaanitish source. How else could the account 
which is given us of Melchizedek be so strikingly in accordance with what 
we now know to be the facts of history? The letters written by Ebert-Tob 
make it clear that there were books and archives, readers and writers, in 
Jerusalem before the time of the exodus, and we have no reason for thinking 
that the clay books were destroyed, or the literary continuity of the city in- 
terrupted.—Prof. Sayce in Expository Times. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1883, under the Presidency of. the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, for the purpose 
of promoting historical. investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos”’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological. results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nee (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
thé Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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‘Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 


the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—T'el-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part I.,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part IT.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.’’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘‘Tah- 
danhes”’ and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- ° 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nae,” included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” hy Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Te Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of thi- 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred ‘its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with Val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Blble. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.—Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1890-8.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt, for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in Brsita 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. A‘* Special Extra Report,” illus- 
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trated, edited’ by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. . The first. memoir of 
the Survey ‘is a. quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in Zhe Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.’’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty -three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 125 West Eleventh St., New York 
city. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 


Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 


Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 138 North 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, Ph .D., 126 Gar- 
den St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. 

Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, IIl. 

Mrs. Gocame H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 
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we Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 


Prof. James R. * oo Brown Univer- 
Hien Je Rit 
E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 


N rot. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 181 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburg, 

Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

rs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 

Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 48 East 83d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 883 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, » 808 South 
Hiland street, Pittsburgh, 
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Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan, 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. 82 Nassau 
8t., aged York City. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, 
Mass. 


Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 283 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Augustus ei 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, 

Mrs. John J. ~’ 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 


Bias N Ee 
“54 eeaety Ae Adams, 200 West 
ites street oo ow 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River 8t., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, College Hall, Byng 
Place, London, W. C. 


tz” Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 
even for this season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 


1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.0.8, £086. FF. B.8., i D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M.G. F. R. 8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem) ; Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 


Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly So-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 


In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: : 

1. Excavations AT JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 


2. THe RECovERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
oF GALILEE, BY Str Craries WILSoNn.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 


3. Tur Survey or WestERN Pa.es- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
Inthe course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4. Tne AronoLoaioaL Work or M. 
CLerMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
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tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Tue Grorogicat Survey or Patr- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. Exoavations AT JERUSALEM are car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 

7. Tae Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 

8. Inquiry intro Manners anv Cvs- 
toms, Proverss, LE@ENDs, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘*Palestine Explored,” will know wha 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
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formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 


(8) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 


Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlain ‘within the 


Decapolis.’” 


(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “ Quarterly Statements”’ free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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